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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MOVIES TO PROMOTE GOOD TASTE AND DECENCY 


‘he motion picture has come to occupy an important place in 
fern life, viewed from whatever angle one may choose to regard it 
oked at he ht of its relation to education, the movie holds 
1 position of basic significance \s a medium for the dissemination 
f current information and as a means entertainment it holds a place 
its own (And of equal, or perhaps greater importance, 1s its 


| position in the promotion of good taste and decency Viewed 


tion of the Motion Picture Producers and 


approval by thoughtful people every 
are adhered to str 
will be, the Pro 
of the American 
hitherto realized he resolutions referre 
ve, of sufhicient interest tuden oO Warrant us in 


herewith 


WITH REFERENCI 


CERTAIN STORY 


¥f establishing and maintain 
standards in mot 
men 


\merica, an rs I \ssociation of 
Picture Produce ! j nia have adopted the fol 


g formula with feret to th ‘lection and rejection of 


included in the fol 


by the members 


sal | P 
manner in which they are 
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“1. Pointed profanity—by either title or lip—this includes th: 
words God, Lord, Jesus, Christ (unless they be used reverently 


connection with proper religious ceremonies), Hell, damn, Gawd, at 


every other profane and vulgar expression, however it may 


‘2. Any licentious or suggestive nudity—in fact or in silhouett: 
and any lecherous or licentious notice thereof by other characters 
the picture ; 

The illegal traffic in drugs ; 


o*) 


“4. Any inference of sex perversion ; 


6 Miscegenation (sex relationships between the white and bla 


ract 

7 Sex h iene al d venereal diseases ; 

8 Scenes of actual child birth—in fact or in silhouette ; 

; { Idret c Pans ¢ 

10. | ile the clerg 

11. Willful offense t nv nation, race or creed; and 

e it further resolved, that special care be exercised in the mar 
ner in which the following subjects are treated, to the end that goo 
taste n ” en ( 

1. The é e flag 

2. Inter nal relations (avoid picturizing in an unfavorab 
light another country’s religion, history, mstitutions, prominent peo] 
iT ? ‘ 

n and religious ceremonies 

} 

‘ : te-cracking a! dynamiting of train 
mien , having mind the effect which a t 
het , e upon the moron) 

f ’ t ‘ ss 

> g murder by whatever method 

) . ‘ 

‘ ree ‘ 

1] tual hangu electrocutions as legal punishments 

Titre 
> , * 
13. Attitude toward | haracters and imstitutions ; 
+ “se 
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“16. Branding of people or animals; 


‘18. Rape or attempted rape 


The sale of women, or of a woman selling her virtue ; 


I 


“19. First night scenes ; 


‘20. Man and woman in bed together ; 


“21. Deliberate seduction of girls; 


“22. The institution of marriage ; 


3. Surgical operations; 


“24. The use of drugs; 





Titles or scenes having to do with law enforcements or law 
ement officers ; 


26. Excessive or lustful kissing, particularly when one char 


Resolved, that the execution of the purposes of this Resolution is 


EIGHT MONTHS SCHOOL TERM JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER 

ording to recent newspaper reports, Governor McLean has 

that an eight onths school term for all the children of North 


1a is “just around the corner.” Notwithstanding wide-spread 


t the ont Tt the (sovernor cco ng to his friends, has 
the while in f r of a minimu m scl term of eight months 
hesitated to ce ‘ it for the proposal til he could make 
t the necessary revenue uld be found th whi to meet 

seri € " Sse inv lve 1 1 ng tne lor cre term mat late 
thar erm r tw I el uragement to the edu 
feyy te ve thic tate ent fron t he (,overT! t vyhether it 
erpreted as an express f his individual desire in the matter 

é 1 prophe ndicating the direction in which publi 

ent is now moving [he issue is already won in the minds and 
f 4 , 1 Ithoug! sil] ] is , evislati 

( peopit il ug € \ pisiative 
The Genet \ssemb! f 1929 will be illed upon to do 
\ t ngs either 1 ict naking i mye ter al 
ft va 1th ‘ i | V1 nea ‘ | ‘ 
nove t the pr , ' ' r submit to tl 
the tate i t 1 i Line iment ng 
ndator 

hatever ter stiot ut fT the (, vernor s tts P 

eg lle«« at ' e leg ature . ; ¢ is ‘ F t 
eat eip son I hitherto luke if statesme vill 
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THE STORY OF TEACHER TRAINING* 


By Encar W. Kwnicut 
The University of North Carolina 


IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITIES 


ROBABLY the first effort made to train teachers in the high 
academ« 


institutions began in 1832 in the University of t 
City of New York, now New 
philosophy of 


i 


York University. A chair of tl 


education was established, for training teachers of tl 


mmon schools, and from 1832 to 1834 Thomas H. Gallaude’ 
served as the professor 


\bout 1850 Brown University establishe 

a course in didactics or the science of teaching but it was abolishe 
ars later for lack of funds. Horace Mann introduced t! 
Antioch College in 1853. The University of Iowa 
1 a professional course for teachers and four year 
niversity of Missouri made an unsuccessful attempt 
work. Lectures on education were given at 


in Ohio 1879 and 1882 by 


Hiram Coll 

President Hinsdale, following 
As early as 1860 State Super 

Instruction John M. Gregory volunteered to gi 


bet wee T 
ce which began there in 1856 
nt of Publi 


| 


il lectures at the University of Michigan, which establish« 


1879 In the early 1880's President F. A 


University, recommended in his reports tl 


be set up, and a course in the philosop! 
From this modest 


beginning h 
he most influential 


institution in tl 


school teachers and administrator 


and universities reported 


f Education were giving courses for t 
( ourses 


departments, schools, or ci 


most of the colleges and ur 
ountry 


pportunities for the and advanced study of education 1 
institutions f 


of somewhat recent origin. Edu 


epted Dy them as a field worthy 
entered the work 
without S| reparation as not unnatural, therefore, th 
they, the college hich they attended, the communities in whi 
they taught blic generally should look upon teaching 
ial preparation, and should come to believe th: 
) the November number of Tue Hicu Scuoor Journar 
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the arts course in colleges and universities was the best training for 
teaching. The prevalent theory was that if there must be special 
preparation for teaching, the normal school and not the college or 
university was considered the place to provide it. 

When courses in pedagogy or education finally found their way 
to the door of the colleges and universities they were generally 
reluctantly admitted, assigned subordinate places, and kept in humil- 
ity as long as possible. Some of the conditions which made them 

nwelcome in the colleges and universities also helped to keep them 

humble place. The pioneer professors of pedagogy in these 
nstitutions were often doubtless effective and generally picturesque, 
it they were not always standardized and orthodox products of 

e colleges and universities. Many of them had not bowed the 
nee to the gods of the graduate schools. They were innocent of the 

latry of doctoral dissertations and the methods of scientific 
earch. Their methods were anecdotic, and reminiscent of their 
perience in teaching and managing schools. Organized materials 

pedagogical instruction were scarce until after 1900, and the 

tical experience of the early professors of pedagogy formed a 
rge part of the materials of their courses. The standards of their 
to a few fields, were not always high 


\\V 


which was limited 


ably little if anv higher than the normal school standards, and 
im to scientific character could not always be supported 

These and other conditions caused courses in pedagogy or edu 
early to fall under the heavy prejudice of other departments 
the affliction they still suffet Even today college and uni 

aculties often view courses i: education as vague and the 

essors giving them as visionary and perhaps deficient in dis 
1 learning. However, such courses meet the practical school 
of teachers and the protessors giving then are often sought 

n practical school problems. Thus the departments 


hools of education have helped to pive the ollege and the uni 


ties a new meaning he ire helping to demonstrate to a 
g public that the wor f higher educational institutions d 
direct relation to evervday affairs Interest of schools of 

ition in such affairs naturally draws criticism from other uni 
departments Academic jealous) rising out of peculiar 
nd mistrusts, works in numerous ways its blunders to per 
In the most ne ) iniversity it is not uncommon to! 

ittees on graduate instruction to scrutinize unusually closely 


ses submitted for graduate credit by their colleagues in educa 
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tion who are, for the most part, quite different from the pionee: 
professors in the subject. Not all of them are the vapid and 


spiritless lecturers-at-large that tradition makes them. Many a: 
teachers of disciplined information and of generous scholarshiy 
which they endeavor to use for the improvement of educational cor 
ditions about them. 

Recent years have witnessed much improvement in the work « 
schools or departments of education in the colleges and universiti« 
where the scientific study of the subject has received much attentio: 
Work of graduate as well as undergraduate grade has develop 
and specialization in many branches of education has result 
Today, in spite of indifference and hostility from other department 
education has become one of the most useful subjects offered 
these higher institutions of learning. Through them many state 
depend in large part for the preparation of many of their teacher 
school administrators, and educational specialists of various kind 
For the most part normal schools and teachers’ colleges still hav 


monopoly upon the training of teachers for the elementary scho 


But schools or departments of education in private institutions 
well as in state supported colleges and universities are renderit 
wide public service in the preparation of teachers and supervisor 
for high schools, normal schools, and colleges, and of other edu 
tional workers 


Tue SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session, which has become a regular period 
truction in most of the lleges and universities of the Unit 
‘s, IS NOW a very active agency in furnishing courses in pedagog 
and education, and is widely used by prospective teachers and thx 
already in teaching service. The somewhat rapid development 
summer schools in recent years has been stimulated by the grown 


1 
need to provide opportunities for further study for teachers at 


er professional people wl innot leave their work in regu! 
term times It has been stimulated also by the need to make full 

| more continuous use of the rather expensive educational plant 
and the numerous college and university facilities 

[he summer school had its origin in the organization of fie! 
work in some of the sciences taught at the universities. As ear! 
as 1869 Harvard conducted a seaside laboratory at Buzzards Ba 


in Massachusetts, under the direction of Professor Louis Agassi 
the famous naturalist Three years later he issued from tl 


Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge a circular descril 
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ing “a course of instruction in natural history to be delivered by the 
seaside in Nantucket during the summer months, chiefly designed for 
teachers who propose to introduce the study into their schools, and 
for students preparing to become teachers.” Eminent scientists 
were in the list of the instructors in this first summer school in the 
United States. Emphasis was chiefly upon research for the benefit 
of university teachers and students and of teachers of science in 
secondary schools. The evident value of this early summer work 
in natural history led Harvard almost immediately to provide oppor- 
nity for summer study in other sciences, and later in other sub- 
ts. Other efforts more permanent than the experiment of Agassiz 
llowed under scholarly guidance at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
| Cold Sprit g Harbor, | ong Island Outgrowths of these begin- 
nings are many biological schools of the present which are con- 
erned chiefly with original research. 

Another influence upon the early development of the summer 
hool arose out of the Chautauqua Movement. The Chautauqua 
\ssembly which was formed at Chautauqua Lake, New York, in 
1874, under the leadership of Bishop J. H. Vincent, of the Methodist 

h, is said to have grown out of a religious camp meeting and a 

sunday School institute. Popular summer meetings with inspira- 

nal lectures soon came to be characteristic features of the Chau- 

ua which became popular and was widely imitated in the United 

tes. Soon most of the universities and many of the colleges 
ight the idea of summer courses for teachers. 

Work of this kind was begun at the University of North Caro 

in 1877 but was suspended eight years later to be revived, 

er, in 1894. Summer work was provided at the University 

Wisconsin in 1887, under the auspices of the teachers’ associa- 

f the State, and five years later Cornell established a summer 
on. Other universities and colleges followed until now the 
er school is an important part of the organized facilities for 
and professional education. It is serving thousands of 
ers and prospective teachers every year. Probably one-third of 

e teachers of the United States are found annually in summer 
ition schools 
ner schools do not always resemble the early educational 
out of which they developed. Few, if any of them, are as 

or scholarly throughout as the summer work begun by 
iz. That provided limited opportunity for scientific special 


and appealed to only a few students. Nor are all of the sum- 
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mer schools of the present conducted on the Chautauqua or Sunday 
school model. They are generally open to all teachers or prospec 
tive teachers who think they can profit by the program, and in many 
the popularization of the program is encouraged. Moreover, the 
state certification requirements for teachers have helped greatly t 
swell the enrollments in summer schools, and some of the larger 
ones number their students by the thousands. The criticism that 
American education has become in part a matter of mass production 
applies with considerable force in the training of teachers in tI 


typical American summer session 


TEACHER TRAINING IN Hi1GH SCHOOLS 

Teacher training arrangements in high schools are probab! 
temporary expedients. The plan has been tried in more than ha 
the states and abandoned in some of them. It is likely to be di 
continued as soon as state normal schools are prepared to meet t! 
need for better prepared teachers. Fully 78 per cent of the studen' 
who are in teacher training institutions are found in institutior 
under public control and support. Thousands of teachers 
enrolled also in extension and correspondence courses in norn 
school olleges, and universities 


Despite all these agencies for the training and improvement 


teachers statistics show that fully a half million of the school cl 
dren of this country are still taught by teachers who have : 
advanced bevond the elementary school. Three million school 

dren in the United States are taught by teachers who have nev 


on plete d the work of the high school 


In the work of training teachers, as in other parts of the pul 


hool vVstet increasingly more funds are needed These fut 
must be provided by taxes, which must be authorized by legislature 
These are often composed of politicians whose habit generally is 
tell their constituencies that a free people flourish on reduced 
rate But even legislators under proper guidance can get in 

re f their vision the truth that better teachers are essent! 

‘ wWress a the itet ta ? mity ra state W het 
tru ¢ c he 1! ice or i wi le 
suppl t adequately trained tea hers for all the children 

SOME IMPORTAN ESSONS TO REMEMBER 
e stor f the trainin f teachers in the United States tea 
essons [he story shows that the preparation otf 


Mmcrent nut t f properly trained teachers 1s a persistent pu 
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educational problem which faces every State; that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity can never be attained until this problem is 
solved. The story also teaches that good teachers arise only among 
1 people who themselves discriminate between the mediocre and the 
excellent, between that which is superficial and that which is genuine ; 
und that the responsibility for leading a people to a proper appre- 
iation of good teachers rests ultimately upon the chief state school 
officials. Improvement in the preparation of teachers can be assured 
nly when the educational leaders are satisfied with nothing less 
han a body of teachers possessing adequate training and enjoying 

professional recognition that will attract and satisfy any high 

pirations and economic needs of the ablest men and women. 
overning authority can open the doors to finer preparation for the 
lives of those who teach, in the interest of those who are taught, 
providing for the proper education and the proper reward of 
en and women for the work of teaching. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT THE 
WasHINctTon Duke Horet, Durnam, Octoser 25-26, 1927 
N. W. WatLkKER, SECRETARY 


HE SEVENTH annual meeting of the North Carolina Colles 
gj ppt was held at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durhan 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25-26, 1927. Three sessions wer 
held—the first at 3:00 P.M. on Tuesday, October 25, the second at 
8 :00 P.M. in the evening of the same day, the third and final sessic 
at 9:00 o'clock on the morning of Wednesday, October 26. 

\ delightful innovation introduced at this meeting was the Cor 
ference dinner at the Washington Duke Hotel, Tuesday evenin 
October 25, which was followed immediately by a short program 
music given complimentary to the Conference by the University « 
North Carolina Glee Club 

The officers of the North Carolina Association of College Regi 
trars had been invited by the Executive Committee to hold the annu 
meeting of their association in Durham at the time of the meeti! 
of the College Conference and had accepted the invitation. By tl 
arrangement many of the Registrars were enabled to attend bot 
meetings, since their special program did not begin until the afte 
noon of the 26th after the regular Conference program had be 
carried out 

The sessions of the Conference were held in the Ball Room 
the Washington Duke Hotel 

+} 


rhe institutions that were represented, together with a list of t 


delegates and visitors who registered were as follows 

{sheville Normal and Associated School President John 
Calfee, Professor A. B. Hoskins 

ftlantic Christian Colleae President H. S. Hilley, Profess 


Catawba College: Rev. Shuford Peeler, Dean, Miss W. A. Lant 
Dean of Women and Registr iT 

(nAowan ( ede Dean Minnie W Caldwell, Mrs J M Se wt 

Cullowhee State Normal School: Miss Edna Reams, Registr 

Davidson Colleas President William J. Martin, Prof. Fraze 


Hood, Dr. Thomas W. Lingk 








etal ates 
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Duke University: President W. P. Few, Dean W. H. Wanna- 
maker. 

East Carolina Teachers College: President Robert H. Wright, 
Professor Martin L. Wright. 

Elon College: President W. A. Harper, Dean A. L. Hook, Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Amick. 

Flora Macdonald College: President C. G. Vardell, Dean Hazel 
Morrison. 

Guilford College: President Raymond Binford, F. Hill Turner, 
Business Manager, Professor Lyndon L. Williams. 

Greensboro College: President S. B. Turrentine, Professor D. F. 
Nicholson. 

High Point College: President R. M. Andrews, Dean P. E. 
Lindley. 

Lenoir Rhyne Colleq President H. B. Schaeffer, Professor 
7, R. Patterson. 

Mars Hill College: Dean I. N. Carr, Registrar John W. Huff, 
’rofessor P. C. Stringfield 

Meredith College President Charles E. Brewer, Dr. J. G. 


;oomhour. 
N. C. College for Women: Dean William C. Smith, Miss Mary 
[Taylor Moore, Registrar 
V. C. State College: President E. C. Brooks, Professor T. E. 
srowne 
V. C. State Department of Education: Dr. A. T. Allen, Dr. J. 
fenry Highsmith, Dr. James E. Hillman 
Peace Institute: President William C. Pressly 
Queens College: President W. H. Frazer, L. Wilson Jarman, 
ice-President 
Salem College: President Howard E. Rondthaler 
St. Genevieve of the Pines: Mother Margaret McSwinney, Dean, 
ther Agnes Sharry, Registrar 
St. Mary's School: Albert W. Tucker, Business Manager. 
Universit f North Carolina: R. B. House, Executive Secre 
ry, N. W. Walker, Acting Dean, School of Education 
Gaines, Dean D. B. Bryan 


Wake Forest College: President F. P 
Visitors: Dr. Maxie N. Woodring, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity; Professor Edward W. Boshard, N. C. State College; 
ra Lasley, Registrar, Guilford College; Letha Brock, Registrar, 
reensboro College; Dean M. Arnold, Assistant Dean, Duke Uni- 
rsity; John Walker McCain, Jr., Assistant to Dean of Students, 
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University of North Carolina; N. C. Newbold, N. C. State Depart 
ment of Education; L. C. Brogden, N. C. State Department of Edu 
cation; Professor A. M. Proctor, Duke University; Professor Car 
L. Adams, East Carolina Teachers College; Howard J. McGinnis 
Registrar, East Carolina Teachers College; Professor Holland Hol 
ton, Duke University ; Miss Florence M. Ray, Durham; E. B. Owen 
Registrar, N. C. State College; William P. O’Brien, St. Mary’ 
Catholic School, Durham; Francis F. Bradshaw, Dean of Students 
University of North Carolina; E. L. Cloyd, Dean of Students, N. ¢ 


State College; C. M. Cannon, Registrar, Elon College; Professo: 


C. R. Hinshaw, High Point College; Professor Paul S. Kennett 
High Point College; Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College; Mis 
Mary E. Law, Flora Macdonald College; Professor John P. Wii! 
liams, Davidson College; Registrar F. W. Hegenweld, Davidso: 
College; Professor T. C. Johnson, High Point College; Professo 
R. L. Flowers, Duke University; Professor C. R. Harding, David 
son College ; Miss Mattie Southgate Jones, Durham; Professor Wi 
liam McDougall, Duke University; Professor R. N. Wilson, Duk: 
University; Miss Louise Seabold, Secretary to Dean of Wome 
Duke University; Mrs. Hazel Smith, Director of Women’s Activ 
ties, Duke University; Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of Womer 
Duke University; Miss Sara Rowe, Dietitian, Duke University 


First Session : 3:00 P.M.. Octoper 25 


Che seventh annual meeting of the North Carolina College Cor 
ference convened in the Ball Room of the Washington Duke Hote 
Durham, at 3:00 o'clock on Tuesday, October 25, 1927, and wa 
called to order by the President, Dr. W. A. Harper of Elon Colleg: 

Prayer was offered by Dean Shuford Peeler of Catawba Colleg: 

The minutes of the sixth annual meeting which was held in Dur 
ham, November 23-24, 1926, were read and approved.’ 

The delegates and visitors present were requested to register bh« 
fore the Conference proceeded with the program. (See list of inst 
tutions, delegates, and visitors given above. ) 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by t! 
Secretary, and on motion was received and filed. (The report 
published on another page. ) 

Dr. Vardell moved that the three-matters to which Preside: 
Hoke had directed the attention of the Conference in a letter to t! 
Secretary (see report of the Executive Committee) be taken up f 


* Published in Tue Hicn Scnoot Jovrnat for January-February, 1927 





Seite ranitil 
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consideration at this meeting. 


The motion was seconded by Dr. 
l. W. Lingle and carried. 


Dr. F. P. Gaines, recently elected to the presidency of Wake 


orest College, was introduced to the Conference by Dean D. B 
bryan. 


The President then proceeded with the regular program for the 
ifternoon session. The first major topic for consideration was: 


Plans, Purposes, and Procedures of Freshman Week” in the col- 


ges of North Carolina. Reports were presented by Dean D. M 
\rnold, of Duke University; Dean E. I 


Cloyd, of State College ; 
ean Francis Bradshaw, of the University of North Carolina; Reg- 


rar C. M. Cannon, of Elon College; Dean D. B. Bryan, of Wake 
wrest College; and Professor J. P. Williams, of Davidson College. 


ese reports constitute a valuable symposium on Freshman Week.? 


ey evoked considerable discussion during the course of which it 
eloped that several other institutions put on at the opening of 
ege each fall orientation programs for freshmen. Attention was 
led to the fact that such programs are carried out at Lenoir Rhyne, 
ra Macdonald, Guilford, and High Point College. 


President Harper announced the following committee on nomi 


ns: President R. H. Wright, Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Presi 
S. B. Turrrentine, President R. M 


Andrews, and 
lland Holton 


Professor 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ADMISSION 


[he report of the Committee on College Admission* was pre 


ed by Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the Committee. In the 
nee of Dr. M. R. Trabue, Secretary of the Committee, who fot 
time being is out of the state, the report of the Secretary was also 
ented by Dr. Highsmith.* 


Dr. J. Henry Highsmith reported on the examinations given to 
rs in non-accredited high schools.’ 
'r. J. G. Boomhour presented the Treasurer’s report of the Com 
ee on College Admission.* 
r. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the Committee, earnestly re 
ed the member colleges to heed the request to settle their 
ts with the committee at once. The need for immediate settle 
is indeed most urgent 


President Martin, of Davidson College, spoke in favor of making 


ssible for the Committee on Admission to study the 


record 


t iS as 
se reports will be published in the January, 1928 number of 1 HE 
SC HOOT Jo RNAI 
s report is published im full in thi x of Tue H i Scr URNA 
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suggested by Dr. Trabue in his report, and expressed himself as in 
favor of having the Conference provide the necessary means so the 
Committee may make its study in time to get the results to the 
colleges earlier. 

President Hilley, of Atlantic Christian College, moved that the 
Committee make a budget of necessary expenses and prorate the ex 
pense among the colleges for settlement. This motion was duly 
seconded and adopted. 

President Wright, of East Carolina Teachers College, wished t 
know whether or not the present financial obligations of the Com 
mittee could be met if the colleges would pay now. The chairma 
replied that they could be 

On motion, duly seconded, the Conference voted to make thi 


reports of the Committee a part of the record. 


REPORT ON ATHLETICS 

Dean D. B. Bryan, Chairman of the Committee on Athletics, r« 
ported for the Committee.‘ 

Dean Bryan called on Professor R. N. Wilson, Chairman of tl 
North Carolina Intercollegiate Conference on Athletics, to mak« 
report on the work of the Intercollegiate Conference. Professor Wil 
son submitted a report, together with a printed copy of the Rul 
and Regulations of the Conterence 

©n motion of President Martin, Dean Bryan’s report was 
ceived and filed with the Secretary, and the recommendations cor 


tained therein were adopted 


conp Session: 8:00 P.M... Octoper 25 


e evening session of the Conference met at 8 00 o'clock in 1! 
Ball Room of the Washington Duke Hotel with Dr. William 
Martin, of Davidson ( ollege, presidin 


Prayer was offered by the Reverend Stanley C. Harrell, past 
the Christian Chur Durl 
The first number on the evening program was the president 

address which was delivered by Dr. W. A Harper of Elon Coll 

The subject of President Harper s address was “The Curriculu 

and Character.” 

Dr. |. Henry Highsmith introduced to the Conference Dr. Max 

N. Woodring, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 


dressed the meeting informally. Dr. Woodring raised this quest: 


he report is published in this issue of Tae Hicn Scnoor Journals 
This addr will be published in the January number of Tue H 
So oe ToURNAI 
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hich she discussed briefly: ““What experience are we providing for 
ung people who are going to teach?” 

The question raised by Dr. Woodring and her discussion of it 
vere preliminary to the next general topic on the program which 
was, “The Training of Teachers.” 


TEACHER TRAINING: THE WANNAMAKER REPORT 


The report of the Committee on Collaboration with the State 


epartment of Education on high school curricula and the teacher- 


=] 


raining program was presented by Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Chair- 
man of the Committee.® 
State Superintendent A. T. Allen discussed the report briefly and 


pressed his approval of it 
Dr. James E. Hillman and Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, who were 


he program to discuss the report, said they had nothing to add to 


discussion. 
President Robert H. Wright moved that the report be adopted, 
| the motion was duly seconded. 
Dr. Harding of Davidson College, raised the question as to the 
e of Latin in our high schools. He would like to urge the heads 
ur institutions and the officials of our public school system to 
ider again the case of Latin. “‘Whether we make Latin com 
ry or not,” said he, “there is no substitute for it.” 
\ttention was called to the absence of any statement in the report 
erning home economics, agriculture, and the commercial branches, 
it was asked whether a favorable vote of the Conference on the 
namaker report would mean the approval of the State Depart 
t’s requirements respecting those branches. “‘Are we voting on 
rial not included in the report °” 
ir. Wannamaker explained that the Conference would vote on 
what was included in the report 
‘resident Martin said he wished to emphasize two things: (1) 
tmosphere was being created that was hostile to Latin; the com 
e had not had in mind the Liberal Arts colleges and had muti 
the curriculum. He thought that Davidson students going into 
school work would be fewer and fewer in number. (2) He 


ested that his vote be recorded 


in the negative 

’r. Wannamaker called attention to the fact that the number of 
f professional work required would be only 21 out of 120 

President Wright’s motion to adopt the report was then passed, 


President Martin voting “no.” 
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Dr. Frazer Hood introduced Dr. William McDougall, noted ps) or 
chologist who has recently come to Duke University. Dr. McDouga! dey 
addressed the Conference very briefly. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, the Chairman announce: 
that Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., had consented to postpone the pr: 
sentation of his paper until the next morning. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 9:00 o’clock the fo! 
lowing morning 


Tuirp Session : 9:00 A.M., Wepnespay, Octoser 26 

The Conference met in the Ball Room of the Washington Dul 
Hotel at 9:00 o'clock on the morning of October 26, and was call 
to order by President Harper 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Thomas C. Amick 

The reports of committees were called for by the Chair. 

Dr. W. H. Frazer presented the report of the committee 
Visitation of High Schools.?| On motion duly seconded the repo: 
was received and filed. The Conference also voted to approve 
recommendation of the committee to the effect that the committee | 
authorized to prepare a form to be used by those who visit hi 
schools in making their individual reports to the Chairman 

Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler presented the report of the Cor 
mittee on Student Loans. On motion of President Few the rep 
was received and filed with the Secretary 

Dean D. B. Bryan presented the report of the Committee on 5; 
ial Schools.?- On motion of President Few the report was adopt 

On motion of Dr. Frazer the Conference voted to continue 


Committee on Special Schools as a permanent committee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
The report of the Committee on Standards was presented 
Dr. W. P. Few, Chairman of the Committee. Dr. Few request 
that action he taken separately on each of the several parts of 
report 
1) The first part of the report recommending some m 
+} 


changes in the present standards was read, and on motion of Pr 


dent Frazer was adopted 

2) The second part of the report recommending standards 
Teachers Colleges was read, and on motion of Dr. Marti: 
adopted. While this section of the report was under considerat 
Dr. Binford raised the question whether the state should not pr 


This report is published in this issue of Tue Hicu Scuoot Journals 
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or help to provide the practice teaching facilities in connection with 
departments of Education in Liberal Arts Colleges. 
(3) The third part of the report recommending changes in the 
standards for junior colleges was read, and on motion was adopted. 
(4) The fourth part of the report which involved a new defi- 
nition of Normal Schools was read, and on motion was adopted. 
(5) It was recommended that the State Department of Education 
should be asked to compile annual reports on the member colleges 
On motion of President Few, duly seconded, the report of the 
mittee on standards was adopted as a whole.® 
Dr. Few asked if Dr. Binford’s question respecting support for 
tice teaching facilities in Liberal Arts Colleges could be answered 
he State Department of Education. Dr. Hillman, of the State 
irtment of Education, suggested the appointment of a committee 
hree to confer with the State Department on this question. It 
further suggested that the matter be referred to the committee 
llaboration 
On motion, duly seconded, the Conference voted to request the 
State Department of Education to have the revised “standards” 
published 
\ paper on “The Training of Teachers,” now in service in the 
schools of North Carolina, was read by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., 
e State Department of Education. Dr, Noble’s paper was dis- 
1 at some length by several members of the Conference 
’r. Harding of Davidson College offered the following resolu 
vhich was adopted : 
it resolved, that the North Carolina Col 
most respectfully but earnestly urge the heads of the public 
system of the state that they encourage and foster to the limit 
eir influence the study of Latin in all the high schools under 


lege Conference does 


~ 


urisdiction. ” 


‘resident Harper asked Dr. Noble if he could not make a study 


‘ 


practice of the North Carolina colleges respecting their re 
lis question was referred to the Executive Committee 
ts consideration when the committee meets to plan the program 


e next meeting 


resident Schaeffer, of Lenoir Rhyne, moved that Dr. Noble’s 
be received with deep appreciation. The motion was duly 


led and ade pted 
rt is published im this issue of Tue Hicu Scnoor Journal 
paper will appear im the January issue of Toe High ScHoor JouRNAL 
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President W. H. Frazer, of Queens College, introduced to t! 
Conference Dr. D. H. Scanlon of the First Presbyterian Church « 
Durham 

Mr. John W. Moore, Principal of the Richard J. Reynolds Hi 
School, Winston-Salem, who was on the program to discuss “T| 
Admission of Students to College at Mid-Year” was unable to 
present. In the absence of Mr. Moore, the Secretary presented 1 
question which Mr. Moore had requested the Conference to cor 
sider, namely, whether or not the member institutions could not mal 
such readjustments in their curricula as would make it possible { 
students graduating from the high schools at mid-year to enter « 
lege without having to wait until the following September 


| he problem pre SC nted by Mr Moore was dis« ussed by Preside 


Rondthaler, of Salem College, and by Miss Lantz, of Catawha | 
lee ind others 
in motion of Dr. T. W. Lingle, which was duly seconded 
estion raised Mr. Moore was referred to the Executive Cor 


mittee with the suggestion that a study of the problem be made a 


the results presented at the next annual meeting 


\ paper ot The Junior College” was presented by Dr. E 
Mosher f the University of North Carolina. Dr. Mosher’s pay 
was followed by considerable discussion. Various aspects of it we 


ssed by Dr. Lingle, President Vardell, President Martin, Pre 


dent Harper, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, and others. During the d 
cus the ues nm was raised as to what credit the University 
North Carolina Duke University would allow the graduate 
two-year normal schools who enter those institutions Preside: 
Harper ruled that this question was one to be determine \ 
ndividual institut: to whi ich students seek admission and 1 
aw tte Comterenrs 
President Vardell moved that Dr. Mosher be requested to 
ruse is study 1 the ul r college and to make a further rej 
this subject at r next annual meeting The motion was 
led by Dr. Harding and was adopted 
Professor Hollar Holtos ed attention to the desirabilit 
conti t relia t Me irtment fH Y | 
' e > th Car " 


was committed 
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For President: President W 
| or Vu é Pre sident 
in College 


P. Few, of Duke University. 
President H. S. Hilley, of Atlantic Chris 


For Secretary-Treasurer Professor N. W. Walker, of the Uni 
rsity of North Carolina 


For the Executive Committee (in addition to the three foregoing 


ers ) President E. (¢ Brooks, of N. C. State College, 


Rev 
W. W. Way. Rector of St. Mary’s School, and Dr. T. W. Lingle. 


Davidson College 


President Charles E. Brewer moved that the report of the nom! 
committee be adopted and that the nominees be declared 
ted. The motion was seconded by President S. B. Turrentine 
e€ motion was then adopted and these nominees were declared 


Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the Committee on Collegt 


ssion, presented a budget 


prepared by his committee f¢ 
1927-'28.! 


r the 
President Martin moved that the budget presented 
ir. Highsmith be approved. The motion was duly seconded and 


hen adopted. 


\fter an explanation by Dr. Highsmith as to what his commit 
esired, the President of the Conference called for another vote 
letermine the particular procedure for collecting the dues from 


ember institutions 


in motion. duly seconded, the Conference voted to instruct the 
Treasurer to send out the prorated bills to the member 
’r. |. Henry Highsmith raised this question 
re entrance examinations of applicants for admission who have 
ed high school four years and 


have not graduated 


inion on t 1 n Presi 
R. H. Wright move I examinations be re ed of su 
int [The motion w j econded and a pt 
r H mith explains t e case of private schools mec 
+} ’ { 
r ir’ r et ‘ e re I il t ince Oo + 
, 
’ re u itte ¢ r 1 et 
c tne case ot pu 1 | S 0 ~ 
retar lled a om the ct that ere we 
canci me ¢ mimittees and n r ne 
residet } the , ming p es ent e itute a 7 
c iget | I I ; f Ti H S " JOURNA 
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mittee of two to appoint members to fill up such vacancies. The 
motion was seconded and adopted. 

The only remaining unfinished business was the disposition of 
President Hoke’s letter which was presented to the Conference ir 
the report of the Executive Committee for such action as the Con 
ference might care to take respecting the proposals presented therein 

President Brewer moved that President Hoke’s letter be re 
ferred to the Executive Committee for further consideration. Th« 
motion was seconded and adopted 

President Harper, retiring President of the Conference, intro 
duced the incoming President, Dr. W. P. Few, of Duke University 

On motion of President Robert H. Wright a rising vote of thank 
was extended to retiring President Harper and to the Secretary for 
the excellent program that had been prepared for this meeting 
President Harper expressed the appreciation of himself and of th« 
Secret: of this gracious act and of the courteous consideratior 
which has been shown to him throughout the meeting and the hon 
it had done him in electing him to the presidency. 

On motion the Seventh Annual Meeting of the North Carolin 


ence then adjourned 


rence adjourned, Dr. Harper an 


Dr. Few met ar ompleted the committee appointments in accord 
ance with a resolution adopted just prior to adjournment. A com 


plete list t cer nd n ttees follows 
rHe Nortu Caroui 
NFERENCE, 1927-'28 


Durham 


Christian College 


Chapel Hill 
Dr. H. S. Hilley, Profes 
W. W. Way, Dr. T. W 


W. P. Few, Pres 


Supt. A I 
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Committee on Visitation of High Schools: Pres. W. H. Frazer, 
Dr. F. T. Gaines, Dr. Raymond Binford, Dr. S. B. Turrentine 

Committee on Student Loans: Dr. H. E. Rondthaler, Dr. C 
Brewer, Dr. T. C. Amick. 

Committee on Collaboration With State Department: Dean W. H 
Wannamaker, chairman, Dr. T. W. Lingle, Dr. J. I. Foust, Pres 
E. R. Hoke, Dean D. B. Bryan, Dr. E. R. Mosher 

Committee on Special Schools: Dean D. B. Bryan, Dean W. H 
Wannamaker, Pres. H. S. Hilley 

Committee on Athletics: Dean D. B. Bryan, chairman, Dean A, L 
Hook, Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Dean E. L. Cloyd, Dr. A. W 
Hobbs 

Special Committees Appointed by the Executive Committee* 
1) To study and report on Divisions I and II of President Hoke’s 
tter—Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of the State Department of Educa 

m; Mr. R. B ; 
President W. J. Martin, of Davidson College; Miss Mary Taylor 
loore, Registrar, North Carolina College for Women. (2) To 


- 


House, Executive Secretary, University of N. ¢ 


| report on Division III of President Hoke’s letter Presi 
I. Rondthaler, Salem College; President Robert H 
right, East Carolina Teachers College; President Elmer R. Hoke 


ba Ci llege 


itaw 


* Division IV of President Hoke’s letter was referred by the Executive 
ymmittee to the Committee on Athletics. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS TO THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
( Presented by the Sec retary ) 


last meeting of this Conference your Executive Com 


as held two meetings. Both meetings were held at th 
the first Julv Ist. and the secor 
July meeting the Committe 
i this meeting, decided upon cert 
appointed a Committee on Athletics 


opted at the last annual meeting 


Harper’s suggestion, to have ; 
’ 


and to have immediately 


referred 
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refrain from such advertising will apply with equal force to the 


gher educational institutions. So far as I know, the best institu- 


ns in our land do not do much advertising. I should be ashamed 
advertise my institution in this way, and I believe we would take 


step forward if we would agree that we shall all stand together in 


lining any “opportunities” that may be offered to us by various 


iblishing agencies. ) 


I] In the Same way [ should like to see the Conference go on 
t 


ord that no institution in its membership should send out any 


presentative to solicit students, except that by request of parents, a 
presentative may call to give desired information. (I realize that 


ay be necessary for private business schools, especially when 
se schools are conducted solely for profit, by charlatans, to send 
solicitors. Surely in this day when higher institutions are an 
incing more than capacity crowds of students, it is beneath our 
nity to have solicitors run around “drumming up trade” after the 
nner of sellers of oil stocks, books, aluminum ware, etc. I am 

that the best institutions do not make this a practice. I am 
that in some cases these college solicitors are what are known 


e insurance business as “twisters,” trying to influence students 


inge institutions. ) 


[1l. Mr. Arnett, as I understand, in an address before the Ameri 


Association of ( eges, proposed that student fees should be 
* | * ’ le ; 1. , 1 + 
ully increased so as to cover ultimately nearly the total cost of 
ce : : 9 1: : 
tior | elieve he is rignt, ana I snouid Ke to see a genet il 
ement upward of the fees of North Carolina institutions (It 
ate institution ild be brought to charge fees equal approx 
tr the fee — ; a oY Pen. Fs - on , 
. irged Db Ww ite ] ions, i Vouid give 
“ nie ne et rease ymewhat the harges 
' , 
nabie them ft ftter a mu petter rticle in the va t edur i 
tacilities | believe the state nee to make the utmost use of 
, , 
mstituti S i | elieve there would be a great educational 
ce t ort _@ ina tT tees couid he ncreaseqd The state 
t c ’ ret | ! ire art heir plan 
{ i { { il vf 1 f Smatlie 
’ ‘ +} , we 
| } f sere i | no Cal T , ) ‘ 
» if ; mer 7A ' ‘ erned u ] 
! t , an 
~ S i 
‘ if ' é } mater nort itevet ; ' 
, , 
CV tr ‘ state lars} > teoe 
‘ ‘ ‘ ? , 
. alancal ’ , renree o & tution it 
, ' 
eviate « \ b 7 to earn , 
tal ' rt in athlet +1 = then ttnie ”_ 
eT . tte ting vi elie é 
é ise ' (dur laree . + 
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of athletes who are helped by non-official sources. In the small « 
lege the situation is the same, on a smaller scale. I realize that t! 
rule proposed above might work some injustice to a rare and e» 
ceptional case, but I do not believe we shall ever have any resp« 
for each other, so far as athletics are concerned, until we get toget! 
in good faith and take some such action. Before every game, ever 
player on both squads, should sign a statement that the above r 
has been observed. Coaches, managers, etc., should sign the sa: 
statements, and all such statements filed in some central office 
believe that all those who really want to see athletics in our insti 
tions kept on a clean and amateur basis, will favor some such sche: 
for accomplishing that end. ) 

I hope it will be clear that I have offered these suggestions w 
no spirit of criticism for our institutions, but solely in the spirit 
constructiveness. My only interest and ambition is to make our li! 
contribution, at Catawba College, to the best development of hig! 
education in North Carolina 

With all good wishes for a pleasant and profitable session of 
Conference, as well as for you personally, I] am 

Sincerely yours, 
EiMER R. Hoke, 
President of Catawba College 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS* 
\. CHANGES IN THE PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING 


(_OLLEGES 


Note 1: Changed to read as follows: “A college year shall 


sist of not less than thirty-four weeks exclusive of holidays.’ 


Note 1 Amended by striking out “until 1923” and inserting 


thereof, “for one more vear or until 1928.” 


Note 1 Amended to read as follows: “for one more year or u! 


1928. $40,000 income and $15,000 from stable sources will 


Principle 5 Amended bv placing a comma after “live” ar 


hyphen between “well” and “described” and by omitting “with” 
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Principle 6. Amended by omitting Note 1. 
With these changes the Committee recommends that the Standard 


remain as at present. 


B. Principles FoR ACCREDITING TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

The Principles as adopted are as follows: 

Definition: A Standard Teachers College is an institution with 
four year curricula designed to afford such general and professional 
education as will best fit students for teaching in the elementary 
schools and for teaching in the secondary schools. 

Principle 1. Same as College Standard 

Principle 


Principle 3. Same as College Standard after amended, with three 


> 


Same as College Standard as modified. 
sub-sections, following paragraph 1, as follows: 

(a) Not more than one-fourth of the credits required for gradu- 
tion should represent professional subjects. 

(b) All subjects offered for degrees in four year courses for 
eneral or professional degrees shall be of collegiate grade. 

(c) The college shall make provision for adequate facilities fo: 
ractice teaching and observation 

Principle 4. Same as College Standards. 

Pring iple 5 Same as amended College Standards. 

Principle 6. Same as amended College Standards 

Principle 7. Same as College Standards. 


Principle 8. Same as College Standards 


C. CHANGES IN PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Principle 3 is modified by placing a period after the word “school” 
| the last sentence in Principle 3 is modified to read as follows 
In all cases, effective instruction on the part of the members of the 

hing staff as well as the amount of graduate work should be 
ken into consideration.” 


Principle 8. 


Note B Amended by striking out the word “with” between the 
ls “and” and “a” in next to the last line 
rinciple 9. Note omitte 
Principle 10 Amended to read as follows: The high school 
partment of a junior college shall be accredited by a recognized 


rediting agency for secondary schools 
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D. Principles For ACCREDITING STANDARD NORMAL 


SCHOOLS 


The principles for accrediting standard normal schools are a 
follows 
Definition \ Standard Normal School is an institution wit! 
urricula designed to afford such general and professiona 
ation as will best fit students for teaching in the elementar 
hools 
Same as Junior Standard Colleges 
Same as Junior Standard Colleges with the additi 
ms as follows 
the credits required for graduatio 
udies 


r graduation shall be 


hool shall make provision for ade 


hing and observation 


1 ' 
] 


College St: dards as amended 
ve 
y 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
ADMISSION 


Report ON THE 1926 HicH ScHoot EXAMINATION 


HE FIRST series of tests administered through the College Con 
ference to high school seniors in the state were given April 20, 


1926. The students admitted to college from that group have had a 


ir of college experience It is possible now to determine whether 
not these tests gave us anything of value beyond what could be 

tained from the student’s high school record. 
It is the purpose of this report to present briefly some results 
upon the validity of these tests in predicting future 

larship of prospective college students 

The first question considered w at of the dependability of 
» Conference test results, obtained from tests administered 
» many different peopl arying widely in experience with tests 
tive answer to this question was obtained by retesting wit! 
sts 450 freshmen who had previously taken the regular tests 


school senior 


differences in 


he matter 


iw treshnmen 
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school work conform to their standing in the first semester of their REF 
college work. The degree to which the standing of students is 
same in high school and college is shown by the coefficient of .44 |’ 
similar coefficient for the degree of uniformity in the standing 
students in the College Conference tests and the first semester 
college work is found to be .62 

The significance of these correlations are more evident if 
remember that the higher of these correlations represents about 
per cent greater accuracy in predicting than the lower one. 
same fact may be stated in another way. If the 400 students « ' 
sidered here had been divided into two groups for purposes of , 
struction—those above the median and those below the median 
more adjustments would have been necessary if the division 
been made on the basis of high school grades than if made on 
basis of the test results 

In the second place, if the college had attempted to restrict 
missions to the 85 per cent, most likely to success in college, the 1 


results would have been superior to high school marks as a basis 


figures below show the per cents of students in the low 
15 per cent of the whole group passing less than six hours of wv 
and passing all of their work, when selection is made by high sc! 


averages and test results respectively 


based on H. S. av 40 17 


Lowest 15 per cent based on Tests 50 


Tt 


While the number of cases here are too small for anything 


final conclusions, it 1s highly probable that the test results are n 


~ 


dependable for predictive purposes than are the high school gra 

Finally, if the College Conference testing program shoul 
continued, or if the most value is to be obtained from what has 
ready been done, provisions should be made for a thorough anal 
and interpretation of the test results. Provisions should be n 
also for publishing such a study, so as to make it available to 
schools and colleges of the state Presented by J. A. H1 


hawman prneniltee 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ADMISSION 
N ACCORDANCE with the wishes expressed by this conference at its 
] meeting one year ago, the Committee on College Admission, 
with the aid and coéperation of many institutions and individuals, 
administered to the high school seniors of North Carolina during 
the early part of the year a fairly comprehensive and objective test. ° 
It will be recalled that during the previous year tests of reading and 
vocabulary had been used. This year the examination covered 
fields of high school English, mathematics, history, social science, 


tural science, French, Latin, and general alertness, giving pupils 
opportunity to choose between French and Latin. Exclusive of 
foreign language tests, the total number of items in the test was 
» hundred twenty five. 
After throwing out the records of two or three high schools in 
h the test had obviously been unfairly administered, the extent 


> project this year as compared with last year is revealed in the 


wing table. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND SENIORS TESTED 


N f S N of Seniors 
f Senior Class 192¢ 1927 1926 1927 
137 180 797 1135 
206 222 207 3172 
79 113 1839 2678 
24 41 &29 1378 
14 18 615 808 
; 13 15 739 962 
5 5 432 57 
4 5 536 781 
\Tota 482 599 8694 11371 


he larger number of high schools and seniors participating this 


s due to the tests being given earl! 


1 
} 
i 


-r, the smoother working of 
iministrative machinery, and the actual increase in the number 
ls and seniors to be examined. Very few high schools in 
tate are not represented in our records, except those without 
students in the senior class 
will interest the conference to know that in addition to these 
pupils, fifteen hundred sixty-seven seniors in sixty-five differ 
egro high schools of North Carolina were given the same ex 
ition. Naturally, the scores of the colored seniors ran lower 


hose of the white pupils, although the average of the negroes 
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in Latin was 9.9, only .6 of one answer lower than the average 
10.5 made by the white seniors 
Taking the test as a whole, omitting only the foreign langua 


sections which were not uniformly taken, the average number 


correct answers supplied by the white seniors was 98.3, with on 


fourth of them answering correctly fewer than 81 and one-four' 


answering more than 116 questions 


Grouping the various high schools according to the element 


school terms that had been supplied these seniors, one finds that t! 


average score on this high-school test of the 279 communities wl 


had provided their children with less than 53 months in element: 
school is only 88.8 questions right. Two hundred ten communit 


had supplied their seniors with from 53 to 58 months in the « 


mentary school, and their average score on the high school test v 


94.4 questions right. One hundred six communities had provi 


their seniors years ago with 59 or more months of elementary sc! 


training and in February of this vear these schools had an aver 


score of 105.8 questions right on the high school examination 
is quite evident that four years of high school work does not o 
andicap of an inadequate elementary education 

\gain I wish to make the same recommendation that I n 


ust vear : that we discontinue the actual administration of these t: 


for one year, but that the conference supply the committee wit! 
mplete academic records of those students who were admit 
in 1926 and in 1927 in order that we may scientifically detern 


he value of these tests Approximately three hundred dollars w 


he required for carrying on such a study, but without it no one kr 


whether the time and money going into this project ts worthwhile 


The conference has a right to be proud of the project, f 


where else in the country has such extensive cooperation been 
played among colleges, schools of education, state departments 
education, and public high schools. The Bureau of Educational | 
search of the University of North Carolina has contributed gr: 
upproximately $1200 worth of time and materials in addition to t 
preparation ot the test and the supervision of the entire task 


st of the work is increasing, and it seems to me that it is n 


worthwhile to test the value of the enterprise now than to go f 


ward blindly with a pious hope that because the t 


f 


Respectfully submitted 
> 


M. R. Trasve, Secretary 


Committee on College Admission 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COLLEGE ADMISSION 
For THE YEAR 1926-’27 


Receipts 


salance from 1925-'26 $ 87.3. 
rom Atlantic Christian College 25.00 
mm Wake Forest College 77.50 
ym N.C. State College 197.50 
m Guilford College 44.00 
m Cullowhee State Normal Schoal 14.00 


rom Amer. Exchange National Bank ( March 24) 492.50 
m Amer. Exchange National Bank (June 4) 492.50 





985.00 
Total Receipts $1,430.33 


Expenses 


Office Supplies, Printing, Ete $107.45 
Clerical Service 448.43 
lravel 48.95 
Express, Postage, Telegrams 127.14 
ests 507.25 


Interest to Amer. Exchange National Bank 21.00 


$1,260.22 
Balance on Hand 170.11 


$1,430.33 
J. G. Boomuour, Treasurer 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COLLEGE ADMISSION 


Recommendations of the Committee on College Admission 


] 


|. The following budget to cover the expenses of the College 


ference testing program: 


ase Of tests $ 600.00 

' ng tests 400.00 
ag printing, et< 250.00 

1 help 400 OO 

al analysis $00.00 

ng results 50.00 

lotal $2,500.00 
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2. That the College Conference take over the financing of th: 
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work, paying bills, etc., previously handled by this committee. 


3. That the same type of tests be used next year as was used i: 


1927. 


4. That the college authorities furnish the committee with suc! 
information as may further the study of the test results for predicting; 


college success. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. 
EXAMINATION 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


No. taking examination at county seats on June 5 


N passed 70) 
Ne failed 43 
Tota 113 
No. taking exam at institut 
Passe 
p th Car a ( leg r VW ‘ 0) 
High Point ( ege ] 
G Ad ( exe ( 
N Car " 5 
Gre , ( eg 2 
Campbell ege 3 
Wingate Colleg ni 2 
( wan ( ve 1 
Flora MacDonald 4 
\ Normal S$ ( 
Peace Institute 1 
| we 4 
( y , 
St. (Crene 
Presented by |]. Henry 
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t Hoke, of Catawba College, who was out of the state. Superintendent 
\llen and Drs. Highsmith and Hillman were most cordial and mag- 
nanimous in their willingness to heed the suggestions of the college 
representatives. The report of the committee as presented in tabu- 
lated form was unanimously approved by both the special committee 
and the representatives of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
[he time as to when the proposed plan shall go into effect is left 
ettled. Manifestly it cannot be done suddenly or in an ironclad 
from the beginning, as prospective teachers now advanced in 
college cannot meet the new requirements. We can depend on the 
lom of the superintendent to determine just when it is practicable 
egin the new order. 
The new scheme assumes graduation from a standard class A 
ege as the minimum of college training for the high-school teach 
certificate, class A. 
) the opinion of Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public 
truction, and of the other officers in his department of our state 
rnment, it is highly desirable to base teacher certificates on the 
ss of candidates to teach given subjects rather than merely on 
ompletion by the candidate of a fixed number of hours of col- 
work, professional and purely academic. With this opinion the 
mittee of the College Conference is in hearty accord. Further- 
due to the fact that hundreds of high-school teachers in North 
na will for many years have to teach more than one subject in 
ame school, and certainly often will be called upon to teacl 
er subject in moving to another school, the State Department of 
ation believes that as soon as possible high-school teacher cer 
tion should be based on fitness to teach two subjects. Your 
ttee accepts the judgment of the superintendent, believing that 


| cases where large school systems are concerned can be justly 


ed between employing agencies—school superintendents and 
of education—and the State Department of Education. 

s to what two subjects the prospective high-school teacher should 

college, great latitude may well be allowed, and the inclination 

personal preference of the teacher as well as the restrictions ot 

; ven college will largely determine the combination. There will 

tural groupings, such as English and a foreign language, two 

. gn languages, mathematics and science, and, especially for the 


school systems, probably two sciences with the proper back 


neo 
qd 


aren 
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Teaching is an art and must be studied ; it has its history, its ps) 
chology, its methodology. Most good teachers have helpful char 
acteristics that are simply born in them, but they have been taught 
either by costly experience or other trained teachers, much that mak: 
them good teachers. The Department of Education is determin¢ 
that our children shall not pay the cost of inexperienced teachers 11 
so far as our institutions preparing teachers can be expected to pri 
vent the dreadful cost of this inexperience and lack of practi: 
preparation on the part of the new teachers that must enter the ran} 
each year. There must be a minimum of professional and practic 
training. As to the requirement for practice teaching, which will : 
doubt give many colleges trouble, Superintendent Allen’s attitu 
can be appreciated from the question he asked the committee whx 
this suggested requirement was under discussion: “Shall we lo: 
forward to some scheme whereby at some time in the future practi: 
teaching or some actual teaching must be done before the highe 
certificate may be secured?” In other words, if the proposed schen 
for the certification of teachers is finally approved and goes in 
effect, Superintendent Allen is so wise and practical that he wi 
demand nothing of a sudden, but will help colleges to devise or estal 
lish means through contacts with high schools whereby the practi 
teaching can be secured. And in the meantime under the new schem 


persons prepared in all respects for highest teacher certificates sav 


the practice teaching can receive that certificate on the completion « 


one year of successful teaching after leaving college, provided t! 
teaching has been supervised by a competent person, and the teache 
has submitted to the Department of Education of his college { 
criticism and approval at least thirty lesson plans. 

The tabulated report shows that your committee approves a r 
quirement of six semester-hours prescribed and six semester-hou: 
elective of professional work, and nine semester hours prescribed « 
practical work as a minimum. (The committee believes this amout 
ought to be a maximum of purely professional work leading 
graduation in a liberal arts course. In other words, prospect 
undergraduate teachers should not “major” in education.) The pr 
fessional and practical work thus amounts to twenty-one semester 
hours, of which only three is directed observation and practi 
teaching in one subject; while three semester-hours in each of tl 
two subjects to be taught must be devoted to a course in materia 
and methods in that subject as it should be taught in the high scho 
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The prospective teacher will in a sense take two majors in col- 
but neither of these majors will demand as much work as is 


narily given to a major. For example, the twenty-four semester 


of English means only two advanced year courses, or twelve 


ester-hours beyond the ordinary required Freshman and Sopho 


English. The required work here is not itemized as to amounts 
must include the subjects named. 
s will be seen from the tabulation, only twelve semester-hours 
itin is called for if the student enters college with four years of 
school Latin. And the great majority of students preparing to 
Latin will enter college well prepared in that subject. How 
the scheme as proposed makes it possible for one, by taking 
entering college the equivalent of his high-school deficiency in 
to become a high-school teacher of Latin; for he might take in 
reshman year in college a course which would be the equivalent 
e or two high school units and he would then have to complete 
eighteen or twelve hours respectively to meet the requirements 
French or German eighteen semester-hours beyond two years 
zh school work, or the six semester-hours elementary college 
e, will be required. This work, of course, should be so directed 
made up that the prospective teacher will acquire a good 
edge of the grammar and phonology of the language and will 
a fair practical command of it. The time ought soon to come 
ill high school teachers of a modern foreign language will have 
it least a year among the people speaking the language. For- 
inguage teaching in America is indeed of a low standard. In 
gh schools it has not put the study on a higher basis than merely 
ny units of credit. The colleges must prepare teachers, inspire 
get a real knowledge of the living language, and then to teach 
ich, or else the modern languages will fare about as Greek has 
and Latin seems about to fare. 
story is poorly taught in the high schools, because just any- 
has been assigned to that subject. Restricted knowledge of 
history, narrow conceptions of the meaning of it all, in- 
nt acquaintance with the proper background have led to the 
r’s slavish following of a given text book and to mere memory 
the part of the pupil. The majority of high school grad- 
present for admission to college from three to four units in 
whereas the majority of our high school teachers of history 
it so well prepared to teach that subject as they are others. 


= 
s 


y eighteen semester-hours of college work in history should 
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be required for a teacher's certificate in that subject, and it shou 
include ancient and medieval, modern European and United Stat 
history. And the teacher of history should have at least six semest 
hours of government ( political science) and economics. 

Only fifteen semester-hours of college work, unspecified, is p: 


vosed for certification in mathematics. Practically all of our colle 
| \ 


offer courses in algebra, and as that subject is universally taught 
the high schools, naturally it should be studied in college. The c 
mittee by no means feels that the ambitious teacher of mathemat 
would be hurt by taking more work in that subject, but it does f 
that if the requirements are made higher there would be a short 
f teachers of mathematics 

Che new high-school curricula of the North Carolina high scl 
requires the teaching of General Science, Biology, Geography 
physical, commercial, and industrial—and Physics. One needs 
knowledge of Biology and Physics to teach General Science, and « 
should know some Chemistry if one is to be a competent tea 
of any science. Thirty semester-hours of college work includ 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry and Geography—physical, industrial, a 
commercial—is approved. The amount in hours in each may 
in with the required hours for credit on a science in the given colle 
(six or eight semester-hours as a unit, or four or five quarter-h: 
as a unit). Of course, no one could be certified to teach a scic 
without having completed a dignified amount of work in it 
teacher completing a college major in a science, having to his cre 
at least thirty semester-hours of work in science, and having 
addition had the required work in materials and methods in 
particular science will probably receive a certificate to teach that 
science in the larger school systems 

Since not many of our colleges are preparing teachers of ho: 
economics, agriculture or commercial subjects, the committee 
not consider the suggested requirements of the State Department 
Education in these fields 
RECOM MENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE Nor 

Carotina CoLvtece Conrerence To CoL_LaABoraTte WITH 

State DerartTMENT oF Pusiic INsTRUCTION ON THE PRoPO 

Pitan oF High ScHoot REORGANIZATION AND THE CERTIFI: 


rion oF Hicun Scuoor TEACHERS 


1. Teacher Training and Certification 
* 7 
As a basis for any certificate, graduation from a standard coll 


is assumed. As far as possible each applicant should be prepared 
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teach in two fields. It is recommended that the minimum prescribed 
work for any certificate and for the teaching of any particular subject 


be as follows: 
\. General Professional Courses (common to all certificates ) 
1. Educational Pschology .... . 3S. Hrs. 
2. Principles of High School Teaching 
or 
Problems in Secondary Education 
3. Elective 


Total 
Special Professional Courses (common to all certificates ) 
1. Materials and Methods (Two fields) 6 S. Hrs 
*2. Observation and Directed Teaching 3 S. Hrs 
(One or both fields) 
f all requirements except directed or practice teaching have been met, the 
\ Certificate will be issued after the applicant has had one year of suc- 
| teaching experience. It is understood that this teaching will be done 
the joint supervision of the head of the Education Department of the 
tion from which the student graduated and the superintendent of the 
in which the applicant is teaching 
Total 9 S. Hrs 
Professional requirements 
Grand total a. 5... Reve. 
minimum academic credits for the teaching of any subject 
| be: 
1. For English 24 S. Hrs 
This should include: 
a. Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
b. American Literature 
c. English Literature 
For ‘atin 24 S. Hrs 
3ased on two units of entrance to be reduced six 
semester-hours for each additional. unit of entrance 
credit. 
For French 18 S. Hrs 
Based on two units of entrance credit. If no en 
trance credit is presented, applicant must have twenty 
four semester-hours, or eighteen hours beyond Ele 
mentary French. 
re: The requirements to teach any other modern foreign language will 


same as for French 
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4. For Science 
This should include: 
a. Biology 
b. Chemistry 
c. Physics 
d. Geography 
Note: A certificate to teach any one science may be secured by present 
minimum of thirty semester-hours, including a major in the particular 
in which a certificate is desired. 
5. For History 24 S. 
This should include: 
a. Ancient and Medieval 
b. Modern European 


c. United States 


a. Political Science 


and 
b. Ex om ymics 


6. For Mathematics 


II. High School Reorganization 

Discussion revealed the fact that the reorganization has 
primarily with the small high school. Superintendent Allen 
that the proposed curricula for the small high school represent 
sincere effort to meet existing conditions and that the State De; 
ment of Public Instruction was ready at any time to take up 
this committee, or any other committee that might be appointed 
possibility and advisability of making any changes necessary 
that understanding the committee recommends that the high 
curricula be approved as outlined in high school reorganization 


cational Publication No. 98, Division of School Inspection No. 2 


Presented by W. H. WANNAMAKER, chairman of the committe: 


REPORT OF ° COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL SCHO 


ference 
COM MITTEE on special schools, appointed at your last met 
he purpose of reporting on the advisability of our col 
graduates without examination from certain non-stat 
high schools, begs leave to report as follows 
First, the Charlotte Uni ity school under the direction of 


W. Glasgow is no longer in operation 
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Second, it is understood that the Robert E. Lee for boys at Blue 
Ridge intends to meet the general requirements made of other sec- 
ondary schools. 

Third, the formulation of standards sufficiently flexible to care for 
riations in private institutions would doubtless result in confusion. 
is the judgment of this committee, therefore, that such requests 

special consideration continue to be treated as heretofore by 

ial committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Bryan, Chairman, 
W. H. Wannamaker, 
H. S. Hilley 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF ATHLETICS 


the North Carolina College Conference 


OUR COMMITTEE on athletics appointed by the executive com- 
cae at your request, for the purpose of effecting a better 
rdination of academic and athletic activities in our colleges called 
consultation the executive committee of the North Carolina 
ollegiate Athletic Conference. The committee finds: 
First, that the work of the Athletic Conference seems to be well 
nized and is attacking with vigor and reasonable effectiveness 
of our athletic problems 
Second, that the Athletic Conference has been working, in gen- 
along the lines suggested by the executive committee of this 
re conference which suggestions have been read to you by the 
secretary. 
ur committee, however, makes the following recommendations 
irst, that the president of each member institution notify the 
Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference annually of his 
entatives—one to be representative of his academic faculty 
voting powers; the other representative of the athletic staff 
rdvisory powers only 
cond, that the Athletic Conference be instructed to continue its 
with even greater emphasis on such problems as eligibility of 
number of freshman engagements, schedule conflicts m 
ialized sports and high school athletic problems. 
hird, that the Conference make full report of proceedings of 
regular meeting to the President of each member institution 
uurth, that the Athletic Conference make report annually to the 


Carolina College Conference 
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Fifth, that the North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletics Conf: 
ence give adequate publicity to its definitions and policies of conc: 
to the colleges and the public generally. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Bryan, Chairman, 
Dean A. L. Hook, 
Dean W. H. Wannamaker 
Dean E. L. Cloyd, 
Dr. A. W. Hobbs 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VISITATION 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE COMMITTEE on Visitation of High Schools, looking to 
gp povdooses of a larger attendance at College, would make the 
lowing report 

The territory was divided into 29 groups and assignments 
made with the idea of convenience to the institutions who wet 


conduct the visitations. These assignments were made on M 


Reports from 16 Institutions have been made. Some of t 
reports indicate a very thorough visitation and a full presentat 
of the importance of attending college. Perhaps 100 or 120 scl 
have been visited 

Your Committee would like to speak especially of the recor 
Dr. W. H. Livers of N. C. C. W. at Greensboro. That Institu 
was requested to visit the schools in Davidson, Davie, and Rand 
counties, and the report shows just how thoroughly the work was « 
The number of schools, the Principal, the number enrolled, the 1 
ber of students met, the number who had decided to attend col 
and the number undecided, were all given in tabulated form 
such a form could be carried out by every institution making t 
visitations, it would be much more efficient and would enabl 
Association to see at a glance the exact situation in regard t 
graduates of high schools and their attendance at institution 
higher learning 

Your committee would report that this work, while only part 
done, is well worthwhile, and that it should be continued even 
more thorough way with blanks similar to the one sent in by 
Livers of N. C. C. W. sent to every institution, with the req 
that the report should be given in such detail 

Respectfully submitted for the corunittee, 
W. H. Frazier, 


Chairman of the Committee 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
LOAN FUNDS 


HAVE HAD REPLIES from thirteen colleges in N. C. with reference 
i. the Loan Funds and find that there have been additions since 
t year so that now, approximately $86,000.00 is available in loans 
each year in all the N. C. Colleges combined. Of this amount the 
Masonic Loan Fund represents $55,000.00 or 64% of the whole 
that in all other details there is no important change from the 
time this committee reported to the conference 
| do not, therefore, find it necessary to summarize the reports but 
e them available for consultation on the part of any authorized 
on so desiring 
\s heretofore the amounts loaned average $200. per year and they 
safeguarded by notes usually requiring additional signatures As 
ile repayment is to begin after the student completes college work 


preference 1s given to upper classmen. General testimony again 


isizes the belief that these rotating Loan Funds are far superior 
rect scholarships. In nearly every case the institution desires an 


rease in the capital amount 


find in one influential institution a disinclination on the part of 


students to use the loan opportunities because of the require 


‘f additional responsible signatures. These young men hold 
he securing of such signatures is onerous, and that they would 
work for wages than seek to secure signatures from respon 
parties 

field of Student Loans at large is now being widely explored 
eral investigating agencies lhe most elaborate report I have 

he Harmon Foundation’s Study of Student Loans and their 

to Higher Educational Finance. Monograph No. 1. It is. 
er, evident that in the United States at large there is a strong 


to raise the price of tuition very materially so as to have 


4s 


pay for what they get instead of becoming dependents in the 
rocess of their college education, and that through Loan Funds 


fference between the increased cost and the limited ability of 


nanced students shall be met. This seems to the general 

be a much more satisfactory and business-like and self 

ting solution than the unlimited growth of endowments when 
ed with preposterously v charge for tuition 


Signed 
Chairman, Committee on Student Loan Rep 


Howarp E. RonpTHALER, 








IR 
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[he introductory chapter on pronunciation is a fine piece of work. The 


nology is simple and concise There is much drill material for all of the 
is, both isolated and in words illustrative of these sounds in relation to 
rs when connected. There is here an outline of French pronunciation that 
clear and concise that even the teacher who has not previously studied 


correct pronunciation through careful study of this 


ere is much more that might be said concerning this very well done work 


rk outlined in this book cannot but help learn a goodly 


{ Fren The time required to complete such a book must of neces 


te result must be what the 


ATIONAL Psycuo.tocy. By E. H. Cameron. Century Co., 1927 
xiv + 467. 
wok is a careful, scientific treatment of the field of educational ps 


Its style is clear and easy to read which is of great aid in clarifying 





1 
the more abstruse problems. The book is divided into two divisior 
t concerned with the more general account of the principles of inher 
learning f transfer of t ng f thinking, etc.; while the second, 
t applicati f these | iples to the learning of school subjects 
the outstanding chapter the one on nature and nurture The 
t inheritar aid the influence of inheritance and environment upot 
lopment are issed. The genes are the bearers of heredity. The 
act p ly pla sma part than certain biological ps 
ts have led us to belie i er ment exerts a profound influence 
the gr yt! t pl ysiologica tructure We ha the Kallikaks 
tw Cattel met science, and other well known studies upor 
ence of he ty al i ment reviews ind criticised Another 
g chapte ‘ n i sal differences | ‘ chapters 
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It is difficult to see the advantage to the student in having words includ 


the Standard Word List, marked with the asterisk. This may be an interes 


detail for the teacher, but of rather doubtful value for any pupil. 


The pictures are chosen and well produced and above all, not too nume: 


The book seems to be one that should do very well for a two years’ cour 


Spanish in the Secondary Schools 


Easy Frencu READING AND ConversATION. By L. Raymond 
bot. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago, New York, Bo 
1927 


The author is evidently aware that books are often chosen by teachers 
ause they happen to be prepared for use with some particular method 
Talbot says in his prefac This book is not an expression of any m« 


either the author's or anyone else's,” therefore, all rules and instructior 


Frencl that those w ng to use nly the Direct Method may d 
Those wishing to use the book for translation may do so The book n 
used work als rT, as suggested by the author, grammar work 


writtet nm the board may he included Mr Talb t has made use oOo! the 





the completios fa word or sentence More or less interesting sketche 
pictures a catte through the book 
EASY FRENCH COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION By Aurel 
Espinosa and John A. Sellards fenj. H. Sanborn & Cony 
Chicago, New York, Boston, 1927 
\ isa umber of rather imteresting devices for impressing m 
the student’s mind. It has a very brief review of the fundamental prir 





' : ‘ j ' ; 
ret ; nr ans mdat Ss and exercises ot 
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Tue Minp at Work. By R. iv. Lyman. Scott, Foresman and Co. 


1924. 349 pp. 

This book is an attempt to help students of high school level develop a 
technique of study. It does this through employing a large number of 

tations from various sources to be studied by the student. For example 


hapter II is a reprint of Chapter II in McMurry’s How to Study. There 


reading suggestions before each chapter and numerous class exercises at 
1 of the chapter. Selections are introduced bearing on: how to study, 
ing to think, the formation of good habits, how to help your memory, and 
iulysis of an act of thought. The student is taught how to take notes on 
rences, how to learn to appreciate literature, how to evaluate what is read 
eard. This procedure might be of considerable help in teaching high 


pupils how to study. 





Quinny Schoo Book 


We will send you postpaid any school or college book upon receipt 


ond-hand copy). We will open an account with School Boards, 
Sebools and Teachers. Send usatrisiorder. Mention your offic 

r new or second-hand echool or college 
books, Dictionarie tions in exchange, or buy for cash if 


salable with us. Sena ist tor ous oes. 
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